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All ye welfare recipients from all over the 


state, for Bellingham is once again wide o- 
pen. This is what in effect the town did at 
@ the last session of the annual town meeting 


/ when they refused Mr. Grover a change in zon- 
ing for appartment houses. Here was aman who was planning to put up apart- 
ments renting from $180 to $200 a month which meant only people of substan- 
tial means could afford to live in them but was rebuffed by the town. Yet 
the good old state can come in and under the "snob zoning" law take this 
same 50 acres and regardless of how it is zoned and create a ghetto and there 
is nothing we can do about it. It seems unfair that anyone in this state 
can own land and be required to pay taxes on it. but cannot use it except 
by permission from people who pay nothing on this land. In addition, the 
state can come in and under the "Legalized Stealing" law, (eminent domain) 
take the land away from the owner for a fraction of what it is worth. We 
can do no better than to quote in part, a statement from a New York farmer: 
"This is my land, and I will do as I damm please. However, I must temper 
that by saying I should not inconvenience my neighbor either. But it is 
time for a man to keep himself free of the yapping, snapping dogs of zoning 
and planning boards, and other would be do-gooders. Where is the backbone 
that once told the world to go to hell? We need it desperately, today!" 


Like auctions? Attend the Scholarship Fund Auction at Almac's in the Cen- 
ter on May 5, starting at 1:30 until dusk. All donations accepted. Coins, 
Furniture and Goodies. Call John Otto, 966-0227; Al Pearson, 966-0399; Al 
Doherty, 966-0532 or Bucky Laviviere, 883-7259. 


Inspection time is here! Get your inspection sticker at Bob's Phillips "66" 
on North Main Street in Bellingham. Phone 966-9737. Do it now! 


WHY I CLING TO LIFE 


I have been held up, held down, sand-bagged, walked upon, sat upon, 
flattened out and squeezed by the Income Tax, the beer Tax, the spirits Tax, 
the motor Tax, and by every society, organization and club that the inventive 
mind of man can think of to extract what I may or may not possess — for the 
Red Cross, the black cross, the ivory cross, the double cross, and for every 
Hospital in town or country. 


The government has governed by business till I don't know who runs it. 
I am inspected, suspected, examined, re-examined, informed, required, and 
commanded, so that I don't know who I am, where I am, or why I am here at all. 


‘All I know is that I am supposed to be an inexhaustible supply of money 
for every need, desire, or hope of the human race, and because I will not go 
out and beg, borrow, or steal money to give away, I am being cussed, discussed, 
boycotted, talked about, talked to, lied to, lied about, held up, hung up, 
rung up, robbed, and damned near ruined. The only reason why I cling to life 
at all is to see what the hell is going to happen next. 


The Walter Baker plant as it looked about the time of the American 
Revolution—painted on hand-made brick. 


THE COMPANY THAT’S OLDER 
THAN THE UNITED STATES 


DOZEN YEARS before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Inde- 
_ pendence and almost a quarter of a 
century before George Washington 
became the first president of the 
United States, a small plant on the 
banks of the historic Neponset River 
in Dorchester, Mass., was milling 
chocolate under the brand name of 
Baker’s. 

Often called “The River of Ameri- 
can Business,” the area surrounding 
the Neponset River was already 
established as a thriving manufac- 
turing center. Here, early settlers 
used waterpower to grind the first 
corn meal and flour in New England. 
Then, in 1710, the first iron-slitting 


mill was started here, and a few, 


La Belle Chocolatiere, familiar trademark 
to generations of American housewives. 


wall of Walter Baker’s main office 
building in Dorchester. 


From its infancy, the company has | 
been a consistent advertiser, and as 
early as 1777, Walter Baker’s Break- 
fast Cocoa carried a money-back 
guarantee. Interestingly enough, it 
was the only packaged and nationally 
advertised food product on sale at the 
general store run by Abraham Lin- 
coln in New Salem, IIl. 


Once a handful of men operating 
in a grist mill on the site of Massa- . 
chusetts Colony’s first gunpowder ' 
mill, the Walter Baker plant today 
provides a living for nearly a thou- 
sand employees. It is one of the “Big 
3” in the $500 million chocolate | 
processing business. Its weekly pay- 
roll is about $80,000, and the firm 
spends almost $200,000 for services 
and supplies every week. 
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short years later, New England’s 
first paper mill. 

For almost 300 years, the Nepon- 
set has been the scene of nearly 
every kind of industrial activity. For 
the most part, these early one-man 
or family businesses have moved 
away and many industries have van- 
ished entirely. Not so with Baker’s 
chocolate mill—for it is one of the 
oldest U.S. concerns having made the 
same type product continuously in its 
original location. 


| 
In keeping with its historic up- 
bringings, Walter Baker adopted a 
trade-mark rich in romance. For the 


WINDOW AND SCREEN 
REPAIRING 


origin of LaBe'le Chocolatiere dates 
back to 1745, w.en it is said a young 
Austrian prince visited one of Vien- 
na’s chocolate shops to try the newly 
introduced beverage from the west- 
ern tropics. He enjoyed pis cup of 
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Ivy-covered administration building on the 
banks of the Neponset. 
chocolate, but for him a far more Use your 


important. discovery was Anna Bal- 
tauf, a waitress at the chocolate shop. Master Charge® 
Card to buy 


The prince fell in love with her, and 
later that year they were married. 


_As a wedding gift the prince had 
his bride’s portrait drawn in pastel 
by Jean-Etienne Liotard, a famous 
Swiss portrait painter. Liotard posed 
her in the chocolate server’s dress 
she wore the day she met her hus- 
band-to-be. A copy of the portrait— 
the original is still exhibited in the 
Dresden Art Gallery—hangs on the 


